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READERS of history are familiar 

with the swift and profound changes 
which have deeply affected American 
life during the last half century. Young 
people are inclined to wonder how their 
grandparents and great-grandparents got 
along during their childhood days. What 
pleasures could one have, they inquire, 
before the telephone, the railway, the 
phonograph, the movies, radio, and tele- 
vision were developed? There has been, 
and still is, a great deal of speculation 
about this question. 

The young person of today is likely to 
gain the impression that the life of long 
ago was intolerably boring—customs 
were simple, homes and food were plain, 
forms of entertainment were far less 
complex than they are now. But this 
does not mean that pleasures were lack- 
ing, or that the old days saw less fun 
and excitement. 

People young and older in early times 
had fewer material possessions than they 
have today, but for that very reason the 
things they had were used and appre- 
ciated more. For example, the youths 
of yesterday had few books to read, but 
these few have stood out in memory dur- 
ing all the years. Many well-worn vol- 
umes are even yet among the treasured 
possessions of the elderly. The same 
was true of childhood toys; of the games 
and sports and adolescent enjoyments 
which have been remembered through 
the years. 

I would not, if I could, carry today’s 
youth back to the years of long ago. 
There are soc many more opportunities 
now for a full and rich development. It 
is a pity, however, that the wants of so 
many young people seem to have outrun 
the expanding opportunities. It is too 
bad that so many people—young and old 
—have apparently lost some of the old 
capacity to enjoy simple things along 
with the complex, and that, in so many 
cases, happiness seems to depend upon 
the acquisition of material objects still 
out of reach. 

It is particularly unfortunate that 
many people lean so 
heavily upon expen- 
sive pleasures. 
Boys and girls, who 
have so many 
sources of inexpen- 
sive enjoyment and 
recreation unknown 
to earlier genera- 
tions, too often feel 
that all is lost unless 
the family car is 
ever at their com- 
mand. They make life unpleasant unless 
they have everything they want, regard- 
less of expense. 

The double pity is that these young 
people not only make life uncomfortable 
for others, but they destroy their own 
chances to live in contentment and hap- 
piness. They too often get into the habit 
of depending for their satisfaction upon 
things which are hard to get, and which, 
in the nature of the case, they frequently 
cannot acquire. 

No one wants the old days to return. 
Today Americans enjoy a standard of 
living that our forefathers never knew. 
Yet many young people, bored and dis- 
satisfied with life, might achieve con- 
tentment if they would learn to enjoy 
simple pleasures as did the youth of 
earlier times. 
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ELECTRICITY is a convenient form in which to transmit and use the energy 


we get from fuel and waterfalls. 


America produces and uses almost as much 
electricity as does the rest of the world combined. 


In a single second, our power 


plants turn out enough current to last an average American family for five years. 
U. S. output of electricity has more than doubled in the last 10 years, but it can 


hardly keep up with growing military and civilian demand. 


Power companies 


are expanding their facilities, but shortages of materials make this job difficult. 


Power and Defense 


Coal, Water, Petroleum, and Gas Drive the Wheels That Pro- 


duce Our Goods Both for Peace and for War 


pe of the most striking features 
of American life is the extent to 
which use machine power. For 
hauling freight, for harvesting 
our grain, for thousands of processes 
that affect our everyday lives, we 
depend upon the gasoline engine, the 
steam engine, or the dynamo. By the 
time World War II ended, machines 
were doing about 94 per cent of all 
the physical work in America. Only 
6 per cent was done by the muscles of 


we 
our 


men and animals. 

In some of the poorer nations of the 
world, these proportions are practi- 
cally reversed. According to fairly 
recent estimates, men and women 
supply 95 per cent of the energy that 
is used in China for carrying farm 
goods to market. To us, the word 
“transportation” calls to mind the 
truck, the train, the ship, or the air- 
plane. For China, however, transpor- 
tation is symbolized by the shoulder 
pole, the wheelbarrow, or the boat that 
is laboriously drawn upstream by 
gangs of men. 

America now uses several hundred 
times as much mechanical energy as 
it did a century ago. If we did not 
make this vast use of machines, to 
supplement the power of our muscles, 
we could not be the strong and pros- 
perous nation that we are today. 

Besides making possible the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern civi- 


lization in peacetime, mechanical 
power plays a tremendous role in 
present-day warfare. We depend on 
engines and motors, not only to drive 
planes, ships, and tanks, but also to 
operate the factories where weapons 
and military supplies are manufac- 
tured. The present U. S. defense 
effort is putting a heavy strain on 
this nation’s supply of mechanical 
energy. 

“We are hard pressed to find enough 
energy to -meet our needs,” 
Oscar Chapman, U. S. Secretary of 
the Interior. Before the present de- 


says 


fense emergency is finished, some 
areas of our country may undergo 
serious shortages of electricity and 
fuel. Display windows and electric 


signs in many cities may be darkened 
in an effort to conserve power; and we 
may have to adopt year-round day- 
light saving time. 

Presented on pages 6 and 7 is an 
illustrated story of America’s energy 
As this story indicates, most 
of the energy we now use to run our 
machines comes from coal, water 
power, petroleum products, and nat- 
ural gas. One of these—water power 
—constantly renews itself, but the 
others eventually will be exhausted. 
We must use them wisely in the hope 
that they will last until man has ade- 
quately developed atomic power. 

(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 


sources. 





Many Problems 
Troubling Asia 


West Faces Big Difficulties in 
Checking Communists on 


Huge Continent 


A. is home to about 114 billion 
people, or over one half the 


world’s population. That 
has approximately the same amount 
of territory as North and South Amer- 
ica combined. 

With Asiatic Russia included, nearly 
one half of the people and roughly two 


continent 


thirds of the territory of Asia are 
under Red dictatorship. 
It seems unlikely that we can do 


much in the near future to bring about 
freedom in the vast under 
Communist control. What the west is 
trying to do is to keep Russian power 
and influence from spreading in Asia. 

Because that continent is so impor- 
tant in the struggle between 


area now 


Russian 


communism and the free world, we 
are devoting the remainder of this 
article to brief surveys of the Asiatic 
countries today. 

JAPAN is an island nation about 


the size of Montana. Government is 
democratic. Political problem is 
a people with little democratic 
ence to make their government work 


for 
experi- 


when the American occupation ends 
and Japan becomes fully independ- 
ent. She will assume her independ- 


ence when the Japanese peace treaty 
goes into effect, probably early next 
year. 

Economic problem is to sell enough 
manufactured goods to pay for food 
Japan must buy from other countries; 
she cannot grow enough food at home. 
Lacking defenses, she is depending on 
our military power until she builds 
her own armed forces. 

There are a few Communists in Ja- 
pan who may try to make trouble, but 
the government is strongly anti-Com- 
munist and for close cooperation with 
us and our allies, 


KOREA is a peninsula about the size 
of Minnesota. Government is Commu- 
nist in the northern area, roughly the 
size of New York. It is democratic 
in the southern republic, which about 
equals Indiana in size. 

Political problem is to bring about 
a lasting peace in the hope that Korea 
one day may become a united democ- 
racy. All the free world is hoping that 
the present armistice negotiations will 
bring an end to fighting. Even if 
there is an armistice, however, it will 
be a long time before we can be sure 
that permanent peace has been estab- 
lished. Economically, the problem is 
to repair the huge war damage. 


FORMOSA, an island off the China 
coast half the size of West Virginia, is 
headquarters for the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 
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He fled to the island after Chinese 
Communists established control of the 


China mainland 2 years ago. 

Chiang has said he would build a 
strong army on Formosa and use it to 
regain the China mainland. However, 
Major General William Chase, chief 
of the American military aid mission 
to Formosa, that Chiang has 
made little progress in improving his 
military strength. General Chase 
charges that the Nationalist Chinese 
have been wasteful and careless in the 
use of about 80 million dollars in aid 
Congress yoted to help them. 

The charge of waste is one that has 


Says 


been made against Chiang and his gov- 
past. Some 
political leaders oppose help to Chiang 
because, they argue, too much of the 
money is used by Chiang, his family 
for luxurious living and 
it goes into the fight 
communism. 

10 support the program for 
argue that he is 
anti-Communist and will 
carry his share of the burden of op- 
posing Red dictatorship when the op- 


ernment often in the 


and friends, 
not enough of 
against 

Those 4 
helping 





Chiang 


strongly 


portunity arises. 


THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC is trou- 
bled by Communist bands that slip 
places in the country 
for raids on villages and towns. How- 


from hiding 
ever, the rebel bands are now weaker 
than in the past. 

Government is democratic, but there 
have been many charges of corruption 
among political leaders in recent years. 
Elections last month, in which some 
politicians lost ground, suggest that 
the Philippines are beginning to “clean 
house.” We look upon the nation of 
islands—over 7,000 of them with an 
area about equal to that of Arizona— 
as pro-western and anti-Communist. 


INDONESIA, twice the size of Texas, 
was long a Netherlands colony, but is 
now a self-voverning democracy. There 
is no serious Communist problem at 
the moment. Economically, Indonesia 
is rich in mineral resources and has 
fertile soil. The country’s big prob- 
lem is to develop these resources so 
that living standards may be raised. 
Schools are needed badly, for many 
of the people cannot read or write. 
Indonesia is counted among the anti- 
Communist countries. 


MALAYA, an area about the size of 








Alabama, includes the Malayan Feder- 
ati i the British naval base, Sing- 
apore. Great Britain governs Singa- 


The Federation is 
matters, 


pore as a colony. 


self-governing in domestic 
but foreign affairs and defense are 
supervised by Britain. 

Communist bands in the jungles, 
supplied Red China, are carrying 
on a hit-and-run war against British 
and Malavar There are be- 
lieved to be at least 5,000 rebels. In 
n recent attack, they killed an impor- 
tant British official. 

Malaya 
the producer of nearly half of the 
world’s natural rubber and a third of 
the world’s tin. Politically, Malaya 
ranks as an anti-Communist area co- 


troops. 


Economically, prospers as 


operating with free, western nations. 


INDOCHINA is a federation of 38 
states (Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia) which together are a bit larger 





Asia Has Many Problems That Are Hard to Solve 


(Concluded from page 1) 


than Texas. Formerly ruled by 
France as a colony, the states now 
govern themselves under limited 
French supervision. The new govern- 
ments, formed after World War II, 
are based on democratic principles. 

Civil war, carried,on since 1946, 
continues in Viet Nam. Native Com- 
munists have been trying to conquer 
the area, but have been stopped by 
French and loyal Viet Nam forces. 
Chinese Communists supply the Viet 
Nam Reds, and the Chinese might 
have been directly in the war by now 
if they had not been so occupied in 
Korea. 

Indochina is somewhat troubled po- 
litically by agitation among some of 
her people for complete independence 
from France. The war is causing 
severe economic troubles, but Indo- 
china normally is able to support itself 
as an exporter of rice and forest prod- 
ucts. The majority of the Indochinese 
people seem to be anti-Communist in 
attitude. 


THAILAND is a kingdom a little 
larger than Utah and Nevada com- 
bined. A producer of rice, rubber, 
tin, and teakwood, Thailand has a bet- 
ter standard of living and a more con- 
tented population than do most lands 
of Asia. There is no Communist prob- 
lem, and Thailand may be classified as 
a pro-western country. 


BURMA, almost as large as Texas, 
was long ruled by Britain but has 
been a completely independent repub- 
lic since 1948. The government is 
seeking to put big industry under its 
control, and recently took steps to- 
ward taking over a British-owned oil 
company. Burma is anti-Communist, 
but her attitude toward the west is 
somewhat uncertain. 


CHINA is a huge land, about 25 
per cent larger than continental 
United States in area. Government is 
Communist and is tied to Russia by a 
30-year treaty of friendship. 

Ruler Mao Tse-tung’s big political 
problem appears to be to put down op- 
position to his regime. Mao’s Com- 
munist radio reveals the existence of 
opposition by its regular reports of 
arrests and executions of his enemies. 

Economically, China faces these big 
problems: (1) difficulty in getting 
farmers to supply enough food for 
the cities, so that an industrial devel- 
opment program can be carried on; 
and (2) trouble in carrying on for- 
eign trade, except with Russia, which 
cannot supply enough of the manu- 
factured goods China needs. The 
United States and a number of other 
free nations now refuse to do business 
with China. 

The Chinese Communist regime 
works with Russia and bitterly op- 
poses western nations, especially the 
United States. Great Britain and 
some other nations recognize Mao as 
the lawful head of government in 
China. The United States, however, 
still supports Chiang Kai-shek, anti- 
Communist leader whose headquarters 
is on the island of Formosa. 

Some Americans think that, if the 
war in Korea ends, we should recog- 
nize Mao Tse-tung and try to win him 
away from Russia. Americans gener- 
ally seem to feel, however, that we 
should have nothing to do with Mao. 


MONGOLIA, an inland nation be- 
between Russia and China, is more 
than twice the size of Texas. Once 
under Chinese rule, it was made into 
a Communist “People’s Republic” in 
1924 by revolutionaries who were sup- 
ported by Russian troops. 

Mongolia has little industry, and 
only a few crops—small amounts of 
wheat and other grains—are grown. 
Most of the people are wandering 
tribesmen who raise sheep and other 
livestock. 

Little is known about the problems 
or attitudes of the country today, 
except that it is under Russian control. 
Many Mongolian youth go to Russia 
for training in industry and probably 
serve in Soviet armies. All trade is 
with the Soviet Union. 


NEPAL is a landlocked kingdom be- 
tween India and Tibet (which is now 
a part of Red China). In size, Nepal 
is a little smaller than Illinois. There 
has been considerable political unrest 
in the country, and a revolt recently 
was put down with the help of troops 
from neighboring India. Nepal de- 
pends heavily upon India for military 
protection and often follows India’s 
advice in foreign policy. 


INDIA is a huge country nearly 
one third the size of continental 
United States. Government is demo- 
cratic. Getting enough food is India’s 
biggest problem. The average Indian 
gets barely enough to eat in normal 
times; during famines, like one last 
spring when crops failed, he is lucky 
to get 2 ounces of rice for his dinner. 
Improving the very low standard of 
living will take many years, even 
with help that we, Britain, and other 
nations are giving to India. 

Prime Minister Nehru is against 
communism in India, but he does try 
to get along with Communist Russia 
and China in world affairs. He seems 
to think they won’t harm his country, 
and feels that every effort should be 
made to compromise with them and 
to work peacefully with them. Nehru 
does not want to join the west in any 
anti-Communist alliances. 

Some Indian political leaders clearly 
understand the dangers of communism 
and recognize that we and our allies 
are working for a really free and 
peaceful world. A number of these 
leaders oppose the idea that India can 
deal with Russia and avoid the risk 
of being swallowed up by communism. 
They would like closer ties with us 
and, in time, may bring about a change 
in the present Indian policy. At pres- 
ent, however, we cannot count India 
among the nations working whole- 
heartedly with us and against Russia. 


PAKISTAN is a self-governing re- 
public 3 times as large as Arizona. 
The country can feed itself and even 
grows some food to sell to other coun- 
tries, but it has few industries. De- 
velopment of the nation, created from 
former British colonial territory after 
World War II, is difficult because the 
nation is divided into two areas. In- 
dia separates the 2 parts of Pakistan. 

Politically, Pakistan’s biggest prob- 
lem is a dispute with India over own- 
ership of Kashmir, a state about the 
size of Idaho. The United Nations 
has tried unsuccessfully so far to 
bring about an agreement that would 


permit the people of Kashmir to vote 
on the question of which nation they 
desire to join. Until this issue is 
settled, relations between Pakistan and 
India will be strained. 

Pakistan has worked more closely 
with the western nations than has 
India, and is generally regarded as an 
anti-Communist country. 


CEYLON, a little larger than West 
Virginia, is an independent, self-gov- 
erning member (like Canada) of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
With its palm trees, coconut groves, 
and lofty mountains, Ceylon is one 
of the loveliest lands of Asia. Tea, 
rubber, and coconut products support 
the people comfortably. Ceylon is 
anti-Communist and friendly to the 
western world. 


AFGHANISTAN is a Moslem king- 
dom about the size of Texas. It is 
sometimes under pressure from Soviet 
Russia, but there is considerable trade 
between the 2 neighboring countries. 

Afghanistan supported the United 
Nations decision to resist Communist 
aggression in Korea, but she did not 
send troops. Because of her dan- 
gerously exposed position as a weak 
neighbor of the Soviet Union, Af- 
ghanistan tries to follow a cautious 
path. 


IRAN is about 3 times larger than 
Texas. The country has a_ king 
(called a shah) but government is car- 
ried on by a prime minister and an 
elected parliament. Iran’s dispute 
with Britain over oil has weakened the 
country’s government because it is no 
longer getting money from the sale 
of oil to western nations—the coun- 
try’s biggest source of income. Com- 
munists are taking advantage of this 
situation and are trying to overthrow 
the government. While Iran has been * 
anti-Communist, we cannot be sure 
what her future position is going to be. 


IRAQ, like Iran has been having 
trouble over oil. Great Britain oper- 
ates Iraq’s refineries and pays Iraq a 
share of the profits. A dispute over 
increasing the amount of money paid 
to Iraq has been going on for several 
months. About the size of New 
Mexico, Iraq is a country of very poor 
people. Communists are said to be 
gaining strength. Thus Iraq’s posi- 
tion in the struggle between the West 
and Russia is uncertain, 


SAUDI ARABIA, about 3 times larger 
than Texas, is a kingdom ruled by 
King Ibn Saud. An American-owned 
company operates Saudi Arabia’s oil 
wells, and Ibn Saud is using his share 
of the oil profits to build highways 
and railroads and otherwise modernize 
his desert land. We maintain air 
bases in the country with the permis- 
sion of King Ibn Saud, who is anti- 
Communist and very friendly with the 
western democracies. 


JORDAN, a little smaller than In- 
diana, is ruled by aking. King Abdul- 
lah cooperated with western countries 
to maintain peace among Arab states, 
until his death by assassination last 
summer. His son is now king, and it 
is uncertain whether he will work with 
the western countries, as his father 
did, or turn to Russia. 
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SYRIA, a little smaller 
Dakota, is a republic by 


ever, it 


than North 
name; how- 
s government has been over- 


thrown on several occasions in recent 
years by army groups seeking dicta- 


torial power. 
but is 


} 
also 


cool 


the 


Syria is anti-Communist 
toward 
largely because of bitter memories of 


years under the rule of France. 


ISRAEL just about equals New Jer- 
The country is a republic. 


sey in size. 


west, 


public. 


Ara 


people, and to keep at peace with un- 
friendly, 
Israel is pro-western. 


b neighbor nations. 


LEBANON, roughly 3 times larger 


than Rhode Island, is a former French- 
ruled country which declared its in- 
dependence in 1941 and became a re- 
Like Syria, Lebanon’s people 


are cool toward western nations but 


Its big problems are to build up agri- 


culture and 


industry to support its 


TURKEY is 


are anti-Communist. 


somewhat larger than 


Texas and has a democratic govern- 


ment. She is carrying out industrial 
and agricultural improvement 
grams, with our help, to raise the liv- 
ing standards of the people. The coun- 
try is strongly anti-Communist and 
pro-western. 


pro- 


OTHER LANDS. A number of small 
territories are scattered through Asia, 
especially the Middle East. Together, 
they have an area somewhat larger 
than Texas. Among these lands are 
Aden, about the size of Colorado, ruled 
by Arab chiefs under British super- 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN ERVER BY JOMNSON 


vision; Oman, with roughly the same 
area as South Dakota, ruled by a king 
(Sultan) British 
Yemen, an independent kingdom about 
the size of Maine; 
large as Massachusetts, a desert king- 
dom whose monarch is called a Sheik. 
All may be put down as anti-Commu- 
nist. However, they are too small and 
weak to influence world affairs. 

(Asiatic Russia, like the rest of the 
Soviet Union, is entirely a Communist 
land and is not dealt with in the pres- 
ent discussion.) 


under protection; 


Kuwait, about as 
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Free Germany? 


West Germany is a step nearer to 
becoming an independent nation. In 
a recent meeting with German Chan- 
ellor Adenauer in Paris, 
\merican, British, and French lead- 
ers outlined plans which opened the 
vay for the former enemy country’s 


Konrad 


freedom. 

After the Ade- 
nauer returned to his country and told 
his people that the new agreement to 
end the occupation of Germany will 

1) give German citizens control over 
foreign trade; (2) put their country 
on an equal footing with other free 
nations in world affairs; and (3) allow 
the German government to make its 
own decisions without outside inter- 


Paris conference, 


ference. 

There are still a number of hurdles 
that must be passed, however, before 
the plan for German independence can 
become effective. For one thing, it 
must be approved by the lawmakers 


of the United States, Britain, and 
France—the three occupying nations 
and the legislature of West Ger- 


Moreover, six countries of Eu- 
rope, including Germany, must agree 
among themselves to set up a united 
furopean army which is to be a part 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation defense system. 


many. 


Youth Leaders 


From all corners of the country, 4-H 
Club members recently went to Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to discuss their activi- 





THESE 4-H CLUB members recently 
received national awards for leadership. 
They are Lottye Rye of Mississippi and 
Gordon Dowell of Oklahoma. 


ties and to honor national award win- 
ners. Gordon Dowell of Glencoe, Okla- 
homa, and Lottye Betts Rye of Hamil- 
ton, Mississippi, won top honors this 
vear for leadership in 4-H Club activi- 
ties. Bill Carmichael of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, and Esther Jean McNeal of 
Blanchard, Louisiana, won the awards 
for outstanding civic achievements. 

The winners for the national awards 
are chosen from among the thousands 
of members who belong to the more 
than 78,000 local 4-H Clubs through- 
out the United States and its terri- 
tories. Each state names its own win- 
ners, and a special committee selects 
boys and girls for the national honors, 
Awards include silver trophies and 
$300 scholarships. 

Any boy or girl in the country who 
is interested in farming, homemaking, 
or similar activities can join local 4-H 
Clubs. Club members, under the su- 
pervision of trained 


leaders, grow 
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CAVARZERE, ITALY, normally has a population of about 25,000, but the recent 


Po Valley flood forced everybody to leave town. 
The flood caused more than 300 million dollars’ worth 


transportation was by boat. 


In the streets, the only possible 


of damage, a tremendous burden on the already poor Italians. 


crops, raise livestock, can foods, and 
work on hundreds of other special 
projects. At the same time, young 
people are encouraged to cooperate 
with one another and, in general, to 
become good citizens of their commu- 


nities. 


Czechs Having Trouble 


Rumblings of widespread discon- 
tent in Communist Czechoslovakia are 
coming to the surface in a number of 
ways. Workers in Czech factories are 
reported to be slowing down on the 
job. Farmers are not delivering the 
crops demanded by Soviet officials. In 
fact, 
creasing Czechoslovakia’s production 


Russia’s five-year plan for in- 


is falling hopelessly short of its goal. 

Meanwhile, a number of former top 
Communist leaders are being impris- 
oned in the unhappy little nation. Re- 
cently, former Deputy Premier Rudolf 
Slansky was arrested on charges of 
“working for the enemy.” Earlier 
this year, former Foreign Minister 
Vladimir Clementis, another Commu- 
nist leader, was sent to jail for treason. 

What is the significance of these and 
numerous other arrests in the satellite 
country? Some observers believe the 
Soviet round-up of certain Czech Com- 
munist Party members is part of a 
campaign to “purge” the government 
of all officials who cannot be trusted 
to follow Russia’s orders. Others feel 
that Moscow’s leaders are punishing 
some of their fellow Communists in 
Czechoslovakia because of that coun- 
try’s failure to meet Soviet production 
demands. 

Whatever the reason for the arrests, 
most democratic leaders agree that 
Czech resistance to Russia’s heavy- 
handed rule is mounting as time goes 
on. 


Farm Changes 


Life on America’s farms is under- 
going some big changes, says the Cen- 
sus Bureau—the government agency 
which keeps tabs on our living condi- 
tions. Tractors and electric lights have 
taken the place of work horses and oil 
lamps on most of the nation’s farms, 
the Bureau declares. 


In fact, just 10 years ago only 1 
out of every 4 farms in the country 
had a tractor. Now, there are about 
2 tractors for every 3 farms. In 1940, 
about 30 per cent of the nation’s farm 
homes had electric lights. According 
to the latest figures available, some 80 
per cent, or 4 out of 5 farms have elec- 
tricity today. 

These are not the only changes that 
have taken place in America’s rural 
Today, more farmers own the 
land on which they work than was the 
case a decade ago. At the same time, 
farm incomes and crop productions 
have jumped far above the 1940 levels. 


areas. 


Korean Armistice? 


In a race against time, UN peace 
negotiators in Korea are striving for 
an agreement with the enemy on a 
number of ticklish problems. If the 
chief issues now being discussed by 
UN and Communist officials are not 
settled by the 27th of this month, the 
30-day agreement on a_ provisional 
cease-fire line across Korea will expire. 

One of the big questions, which has 
not yet been settled as we go to press, 
centers around the UN proposal to 
prevent a further build-up of military 
strength during an armistice period. 
The UN wants neutral teams to keep 
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TO MEET THE NEED for scrap metal in our nation’s hard-pressed steel mills, 


old car bodies are in demand. 
autos for easy shipment. 


The Story of the Week 


a constant check on the military 
strength of both sides throughout 
Korea, and the enemy leaders have 
been opposing this plan. 

A second problem involves the ex- 
change of war prisoners. The UN 
holds over 168,000 enemy captives, 
some of whom say they do not want 
to return to their homeland. Mean- 
while, the Communists are said to have 
killed a number of the estimated 11,- 
000 UN soldiers they have captured. 
It will not be easy to agree on a set- 
tlement of this question. The UN 
wants all war prisoners on both sides 
to be released immediately. 

A third issue concerns the with- 
drawal of troops from Korea. The 
Communists demand that all “foreign” 
armed forces get out of the war-torn 
land within a short time. UN officials 
argue that troops must be kept in 
Korea until that country can be made 
secure against future aggression. 
Moreover, we and our allies insist that 
this question should not be discussed 
as part of the efforts to arrange a 
Korean armistice. 

If the UN and the Communist nego- 
tiators can agree on these and other 
points, all fighting will stop and talks 
will begin on a final peace settlement 
for Korea. If no agreement is reached 
by the end of this month, full-scale 
fighting may be resumed, or the two 
sides may agree to further truce talks. 


Tennis in Australia 


Later this week America’s best ama- 
teur tennis players will meet Sweden’s 
tennis team in Melbourne, Australia. 

, Phe winning group will go up against 
Australia’s team soon after Christ- 
mas. At stake will be the Davis Cup, 
emblem of international tennis superi- 
ority. 

This year’s U. S. team is the young- 
est to represent the country in inter- 
national tennis competition in a long 
time. It made a good showing in pre- 
liminary play last summer. Whether 
it can triumph over Sweden’s team and 
then defeat the experienced, well-bal- 
anced Australian squad on its home 
courts remains to be seen. 

The Australians, who won the Davis 
Cup in 1950, are led by Frank Sedg- 
man. He holds the U. S. singles title, 
and he and his teammate, Ken Mac- 
Gregor, are U. S. doubles champions. 

One of the newcomers to Davis Cup 
play upon whom the U. S. is pinning 
its hopes is Dick Savitt of Orange, 
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Illustrated here is a method of preparing the junked 
The massive “baler” compresses them into compact 


blocks that take up little space in scarce railway cars. 
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HERE ARE THE AMERICAN tennis players who h 
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ope to win the Davis Cup matches which are soon to be held in Australia. 


Left to right, the U. S. squad members are Vic Seixas, Tony Trabert, Ted Schroeder, and Dick Savitt. 


New Jersey. A former Cornell Uni- 
versity ace, Savitt holds both the Brit- 
ish and Australian singles titles. He 
plays a slashing, hard-hitting game. 

Other promising young players in- 
clude Tony Trabert of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Vic Seixas of Philadelphia; and 
Hamilton Richardson of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Trabert, besides being a 
fine tennis player, was a_ basketball 
star at the University of Cincinnati. 
Seixas recently won the New South 
Wales tournament in which the top 
Swedish, American, and Australian 
Davis Cup players participated. Rich- 
ardson, only 18 years old, is expected 
to he a top-notcher in international 
competition as soon as he gets a little 
more experience. 

The veteran of the U. S. team is Ted 
Schroeder of La Crescenta, California. 
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TRYING not to look at his shadow. 
General Eisenhower seems to ignore all 
the publicity about his prospects as a 
Presidential candidate. 


This will mark his sixth consecutive 
appearance in the annual Davis Cup 
play. Over that period he has won 
seven singles matches and has lost 
only two in the final round of the com- 
petition. 

Sports fans in the United States are 
finding it an unusual experience to 
read about major tennis competition 
in December. However, it is now 
summer “down under” in Australia. 
Tennis, swimming, and other summer 
sports are in full swing. 


Plans Made at Rome 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
leaders, who met in Rome, Italy late 
last month, are now busily at work 
strengthening the free world’s de- 
fenses against communism. NATO 
officials agreed to set up a special sea 
command for the English Channel and 
the North Sea area, and to add Italian 


naval units to the growing Mediter- 
ranean defense forces. 

More important than their agree- 
ments, were the proposals of NATO 
members to seek final settlement of a 
number of big issues on or before 
their next scheduled meeting in Lis- 
bon, Portugal, on February 2. These 
include: 

1. A request that the United States 
and Britain decide which of the coun- 
tries is to supply the top sea com- 
mander for NATO’s naval forces. The 
two nations are also to agree on a 
standard type of rifle for use by all 
Atlantic defense troops. If a standard 
rifle were used by all, ammunition sup- 
ply problems would be simplified. 

2. Instructions to France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg to the effect that 
these six countries prepare a final 
blueprint for the establishment of a 
united European army. 

3. A proposal that all NATO mem- 
bers study the reports of a special 
study group headed by Averell Harri- 
man, chief of our foreign aid agency. 
Harriman’s committee has been work- 
ing on an outline of how much each 
member country can and should con- 
tribute to NATO’s defenses. 


Yugoslav Charges 


It took over three hours, during a 
recent UN Assembly meeting, for 
Yugoslavia to outline a long list of 
Soviet aggressive against her. 
Communist Yugoslavia, which broke 
with Moscow in 1948, accused Russia 
and her Balkan satellites of trying to 
destroy Marshal Tito and his govern- 
ment. Moreover, detailed charges of 
“terroristic activities both outside and 
inside Yugoslavia” were made. 

The anti-Russian Communist nation 
called upon the UN to restore peaceful 
conditions to the troubled Balkan 
lands. All of Tito’s efforts to settle 
differences with neighboring Soviet- 
dominated countries have failed, Yugo- 
slavia told the world organization. 
Now, Tito’s UN representatives con- 
tinued, the dispute is so sharp that 
it “threatens world peace.” 

Just before Yugoslavia brought its 
case of Soviet aggression before the 
UN, the world body voted to set up 
a special stand-by observation com- 
mission to deal with Balkan affairs. 
All nations from the Balkan area can 
ask the UN to send its “peace’”’ com- 
mission to investigate trouble spots at 
any time. 


acts 
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The manufacturer was asked what 
part his company was playing in the war 
effort. 

“See that big tank over there?” he 
asked, pointing to a monster with terrific 
firing power. ‘Well, we made the paper 
clips that held the blueprints together.” 


* 


“When I have a tough job in my plant 
and can’t find an easy way to do it,” says 
an industrial executive, “I have a lazy 
man put on it. He'll find an easy way 
to do it in 10 days. Then we adopt his 
method.” 

* 


It is amazing when you think of it 
that at one time kids actually grew up 
to live normal lives without applied psy- 
chology, I.Q.’s, aptitude tests, or vitamins. 
Some of them even became Presidents. 


* 


Would-be Employer: “Have you any 
references?” 

Would-be Employee: “Sure, here’s the 
letter: ‘To whom it may concern, John 
Jones worked for us one week, and we’re 
satisfied.’ ” 

* 
We'd all get more mileage in life if 


we'd never shift our mouths into high 
gear until our brains are turning over. 


* 
Fable: The driver tooted his horn to 


call somebody from the house, and waited 
a reasonable time before tooting again. 


A Binghamton man holds it to be a dis- 
grace to die rich. The tax collectors are 
saving a number of persons from this 
peril. 


* 


ae is a funny language after 
all. 

“How’s that?” 

“I heard a man talking about a poli- 
tician the other day, and he said, ‘If he 
only takes a stand on this when he runs, 
he’ll have a walkover.’” 

















“Now Gillardo brings a fierce right to 
Wilson’s jaw! Wilson counters with a 
terrific uppercut! Gillardo is staggered, 
but manages a sharp left hook to the 
body!” 





Study Guide 











Power 


1. Compare the use of mechanical 
power in the United States with the 
use in such underdeveloped countries as 
China. 

2. Why is it feared that coal supplies 
in some areas may run low this winter? 

3. What is the main purpose for which 
water power is used today? 

4. Why are 
products skyrocketing’ 


T¢ 


r petroleum 


demands 
> 


5. For what is natural gas used? 
6. How do authorities feel that the 
atom will eventually be used in industry? 


7. To what extent is 
a source of power? 


wind used as 


Discussion 


1. It has been recommended from time 
to time that a national commission of ex- 
perts should be put to work on a perma- 
nent basis to study and make annual re- 
ports to Congress on steps that should 
be taken to conserve our power resources 
and develop new ones. 

Would you favor or oppose such a 
plan? Give your reasons. 

2. List the types of power and the 
fuels employed in your own community 
in homes, industries, and in transporta- 
tion. Is there any shortage of power 
in your community? If so, why? 


3. Do you or do you not think that 
the machine age is tending to make 
people soft and lazy? 


Asia 


1. Name three Communist and three 
non-Communist lands in Asia. 

2. Name Asia’s two largest lands in 
area. In population. 
_ 3. What country, completely in Asia, 
is divided into two separate parts? 


4. What is the biggest economic prob- 
lem facing most of the Asiatic govern- 
ments? 


5. Briefly describe three island coun- 


tries of Asia. 

6. Is the largest part of that continent 
under Communist or non-Communist 
rule? 

_7. What is our chief goal in combat- 
ting communism in Asia? 


Discussion 


1. What policy, if any, do you think the 
United States should follow in helping 
the nations of Asia raise their standards 
of living? Explain. 

2. Many Asiatic lands are suspicious 
of their present or former western rulers. 
What do you think the west can do to 
remove this suspicion? 

3. Do you feel that we are doing all we 
can and should to combat communism in 
Asia? Defend your position. 


Miscellaneous 


_1. Describe the changes that are soon 
likely to be made in Western Germany’s 
relations with other countries. 


_2. Tell of the political troubles that 
Czechoslovakia has recently been having. 

3. What are some of the important 
ways in which American farm life has 
changed during the last 10 years? 

4. List some topics that were discussed 
at the Rome meeting of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization officials. 


5. What accusations has Yugoslavia 
hurled at the Moscow-dominated coun- 
tries, in the UN General Assembly? 

6. In the Korean truce talks, what is 
the special significance of December 27? 


Pronunciations 


Afghanistan—af-gin’i-stan 
Cambodia—kim-b6'di-uh 
Chiang Kai-shek—jyahng ki-shék 
Laos—]i'6s 
Mao Tse-tung 
Nehru—né'roo 
Nepal—nuh-pawl’ 
Pakistan—pak’is-tin 
Thailand—ti'land 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nahm’ 


mou dzii-doong 
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COAL is our principal fuel and 
biggest single source of energy. 
Used as a fuel in many electric power 
plants, it provides nearly half of Amer- 
ica’s electricity. Besides heating water 
to produce the steam which turns elec- 
tric generators and drives engines, it 
fires the huge furnaces in iron and steel 
works. The United States leads the 
world in coal output, producing approxi- 
mately half a billion tons per year. For- 
tunately, our nation is well supplied with 
this vital resource. It is estimated, in 
that we have enough to last for a 
thousand years. Nevertheless, we oc- 
casionally experience coal shortages in 
some localities. Such shortages may oc- 
cur during the present defense emer- 
gency. Several weeks ago, Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar Chapman warned that 
coal supplies in some areas may run low 
this winter, because of a scarcity of coal 
railroads. There are two 
main kinds of coal—anthracite, or hard; 
bituminous, or soft. Many homes 
are heated with anthracite because it 
burns with almost no smoke. Bitumi- 
nous coal, on the other hand, is used by 
big industries because it is plentiful and 
At present, the United 
States mines approximately 10 times as 
much soft coal as it does anthracite. 


fact, 


cars on the 


and 


relatively cheap. 





3 OIL is where you find it. This 

field, at the water’s edge, is inside 
the city limits of Los Angeles. Petro- 
leum products—burned in Diesel 
gines, gasoline engines, steam boilers, 
stoves, and heating plants—furnish at 
least a third of the power and energy 
we employ. Demand for gasoline and 
other petroleum fuels, like that for elec- 
tric is skyrocketing. We have 
more cars on the streets and highways 
than ever before, and oil has become in- 
creasingly heating fuel. 
Our growing armed forces, meanwhile, 


en- 


power, 


popular as a 


use vast amounts of petroleum products. 
A B-36 bomber consumes 980 gallons of 
gasoline per hour. The United States 
turns out more than half of the world’s 
total oil supply; but, even so, we do not 
produce enough to take care of our own 
needs. We must buy nearly a million 
barrels a day from foreign countries. 
Our oil industry is stepping up its pro- 
duction, but it—like other industries— 
is hindered by scarcity of steel and other 
materials. At the rate that petroleum 
is now being used, the world’s rich de- 
posits may not last many more years. 
Scientists, though, are finding ways of 
obtaining gasoline and oil from certain 
types of shale and from our plentiful 
coal reserves. 






















































>. WATER has long been used for 
producing power. In early times, 
it turned wheels that were directly at- 
tached to the machinery of mills and 
factories. Today, in America, we use 
water power for little except the pro- 
duction of electric current. On that job, 
however, it is extremely important. 
Electric generators which are turned by 
the force of falling water account for 
over a fourth of our nation’s total elec- 
tricity supply. Water power, unlike 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas, is an 
energy source that will never be ex- 
hausted. Many people, therefore, feel a 
that we should make more and more use 
of the power in our rivers and streams, 
in order to conserve exhaustible fuels. 
Others warn that the danger of droughts 
makes it unwise to depend too heavily 
on hydroelectric installations. Shown 
in the picture is Bagnell Dam, in Mis- 
souri. By holding back the waters of the 
Osage River and some tributaries, it 
forms the Lake of the Ozarks, which has 
a 1,300-mile shore line. The city of St. 
Louis obtains current from Bagnell 
Dam. Some of our largest hydroelectric 
projects are in the Tennessee Valley and 
in the Pacific Northwest. These supply 
electricity for numerous defense plants, 
including big atomic installations. 
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NATURAL GAS, which furnishes 

nearly a fifth of our power and 
energy, is popular for cooking and home 
heating. Also, it is preferred over other 
fuels by many industries whose manu- 
facturing processes require high tem- 
peratures which can be carefully con- 
trolled. The total length of our nation’s 
natural-gas pipe lines exceeds that of its 
railroads. Through these lines, Ameri- 
can consumers obtain many cubic miles 
of gas each year. A big southwestern 
line, known as the “Super Inch,” uses 
pipe that is 34 inches across. Construc- 
tion of such lines is a major engineering 
job. Natural gas, like coal and petro- 
leum, is an exhaustible resource. Never- 
theless, we have enough to last for a 
great many years, and new deposits are 
continually being discovered. Among 
the states that lead in production of nat- 
ural gas are Texas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, California, Kansas, New Mexico, 
West Virginia, and Mississippi. Some 
parts of the United States are now un- 
able to obtain as much natural gas as 
they want, but this is because of our 
steel shortage, which hampers construc- 
tion of new pipe lines. In addition to 
the natural gas which is obtained di- 
rectly from wells, we also use large 
quantities of gas made from coal. 


~ 





6 THE WIND has long been a 
* source of power. Boat sails are 
not often used today except on pleasure 
craft; but windmills, mounted on tall 
towers, are employed for pumping water 
on many American farms. They have 
also been used for turning electric gen- 
erators. Shown in the picture is a big 
electric “wind-charger” that was erected 
in Vermont several years ago. Many 
people believe that we could and should 
make far more use of wind power than 
we are making at present. Man is con- 
stantly on the lookout for ways of get- 
ting usable power from the forces of 
nature. It is often suggested that we 
might harness the ocean’s tide, or its 
mighty currents. Also, scientists are 
seeking ways of obtaining energy di- 
rectly from sunlight. Some authorities 
believe that—for the distant future— 
direct “sun power” offers more possi- 
bilities than does atomic energy. After 
all, the sun is the original source of 
practically all the power we use today. 
For instance, it causes the growth of 
vegetation, which provides us with wood 
and coal. Firewood, incidentally, is a 
fuel which probably will never be en- 
tirely abandoned. In some places it is 
even employed for producing steam to 
operate electric generators. 
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5. ATOMIC ENERGY. Pictured 
here is a giant cyclotron, vsed by 
scientists who explore the atom. Atomic 
energy has not yet become an important 
source of usable power, except in 
weapons. Many authorities, however, 
predict that it will eventually play a 
major role in running our machines. 
This is because the atomic reaction that 
takes place as a spectacular bomb explo- 
sion can also be made to occur slowly— 
producing vast quantities of heat over a 
long period of time. Technicians obtain 
this result through use of an atomic 
pile, or reactor. The heat that is devel- 
oped may be employed for generating 
steam, to drive engines and turbines. A 
pound of atomic “fuel”—uranium—can 
do possibly as much work as can 2% 
million pounds of coal. Scientists have 
not yet found a way of using atomic 
energy in small, compact engines—suit- 
able for automobiles, for instance. It 
appears, though, that considerable prog- 
ress is being made on the development 
of atomic engines for use in subma- 
rines and airplanes. An atomic subma- 
rine could probably move much faster 
than an ordinary one. An atomically- 
driven airplane could fly many times 
around the world before having to re- 
new its power supply. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test 
covers the issues of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER dated November 5, 12, 26 and De- 
cember 3. The answer key appears in 
the December 10 issue of The Civic 
Leader. Seoring: If grades are to be 
calculated on a percentage basis, we sug- 
gest that a deduction of 3 points be made 
for each wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In 
each of the following items, select the 
correct answer and write its letter on 
your answer sheet. 


1. When newspapers speak of the “Iron 
Curtain,” they refer to (a) the boundary 
between the free and independent lands 
of Europe and the Russian-dominated 
lands; (b) a region in Labrador where 
rich deposits of iron ore have been dis- 
covered; (c) an area in Korea where the 
Communists massed their defenses; (d) 
a popular song about a Venetian blind. 


2. Which of the following statements 
about Europe is correct? (a) Europe is 
smaller than the United States. (b) The 
Rhine is Europe’s longest river. (c) 
All European countries have extremely 
low living standards. (d) Europe has 
fewer modern factories and less mecha- 
nized agriculture than the United States. 


> 


3. Most of the responsibility for earry- 
ing out the civil defense progam in the 
United States falls upon (a) the Depart- 
ment of Defense; (bj the North Atlan 
tic Treaty Organization; (c) state and 
local governments; (d) the Civil Service 
Commission. 


4. If every American learns and fol- 
lows basic rules on civil defense, officials 
say that in case of an enemy attack (a) 
everyone will have complete protection; 
(b) people will have something to occupy 
their minds, but no lives will be saved; 
(c) death and injury totals will be kept 
lower than if no safety preparations had 
been made; (d) each one will receive a 
special bonus from the government. 


5. A serious educational problem is 
posed by the fact that (a) fewer young 
people graduate from high school today 
than in 1900; (b) not enough people are 
training to be grade-school teachers to 
fill future needs; (c) the United States 
has an oversupply of school buildings; 
(d) the U. S. government does not allow 
students to study controversial issues. 


6. One argument which has been ad- 
vanced as a reason why the United States 
should strengthen its ties with Spain is 
that (a) Spanish air and naval bases 
would be valuable in the defense of West- 
ern Europe and Northern Africa; (b) 
Spain’s location on the North Sea is vital 
to U. S. defense; (c) Spain’s large-scale 
steel industry might swing the scales in 
favor of the U. S. in time of war; (d) 
Spain, though it has a Communist gov- 
ernment, does not get along well with 
Russia. 


7. One argument which has been ad 
vanced as a reason why the United States 
should not make an alliance with Spain 
is that (a) Spain and the Soviet Union 
are allied in a mutual defense pact; (b) 
Spain’s present ruler was friendly to 
Hitler and is a dictator himself; (c) 
such an alliance would permit the unre- 
stricted flow of Spanish immigrants to 
the United States; (d) Spain has a Com- 
munist government. 


8. Since the Korean war broke out, 
the armed forces of the United States 
have (a) increased in strength by about 
21 per cent; (b) remained at the level of 
2 million set by law; (c) decreased 
slightly in strength because of fewer 
volunteers; (d) more than doubled in 
size. 


9. The proposal for universal military 
training to be considered by Congress 
next month requires that (a) all men 
between 17 and 35 serve in the armed 
forces; (b) both men and women be 
subject to the military draft, if needed: 
(c) Americans be drafted for civilian 
jobs in case of war; (d) practically all 
young men have six months of military 
training shortly after they are 18. ’ 


10. Which of the following statements 
about Yugoslavia is correct? (a) It is 
the only Soviet satellite which does not 
border on Russia. (b) It is the only 
European nation which has not been 
aided by the United States since the end 
of World War II. (c) It has a Commu- 
nist government but is a bitter foe of 
Soviet Russia. (d) Soviet troops occupy 
Yugoslavia. : 

(Continued on next page) 
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11. It is generally believed that the 
United States and her allies are much 
stronger than Russia and her satellites 
in (a) land power; (b) bayonets; (c) 
atomic weapons; (d) manpower. 

12. A big stumbling block to world 
disarmament proposals made since the 
end of World War ITI has been (a) Lux- 
embourg’s insistence on a big army; (b) 
Russia’s opposition to unlimited interna- 
tional inspection of the disarmament pro- 
gram in each country; (c) the United 
States refusal to agree to a disarma- 
ment conference; (d) the opposition of 
Britain to any plan which would reduce 
the size of her navy. 

13. Last year 35,000 Americans died 
and more than a million were injured in 
(a) traffic accidents; (b) the Korean 
war; (c) fires; (d) bargain sales in de- 
partment stores. 


After the corresponding number on 
jour answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ng items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question 
or statement. 


14. The province of Kashmir has been 
the subject of a four-year-old dispute 
between Pakistan and ete 

15. Even though it is partly in Asia, 

is expected to become a 
full-fledged member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 

16. The earliest European schools were 
in _ 

17. The mountains which form a bar- 
rier between France and Spain are 
called the = sacceeinaiads 

18. Thailand’s leading crop is 


19. The vocation ,of about four fifths 
of the Yugoslav people is ae 





20. Frank McKinney recently became 
the political chairman of the —_-__»__ 
Party. 

21. One small country which belongs 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is located in the southwestern corner 
of Europe, bordering Spain. It is ___— 


22. The type of armaments which the 
big powers agreed to limit at the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921-22 consisted 


ot i — 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes that 
description opposite the number of the 
person to whom it applies. 


23. Millard Caldwell 
24. Winston Churchill 
25. Francisco Franco 
26. Anthony Eden 
27. Andrei Vishinsky 
28. Guy Gabrielson 


A. Chairman of the Democratic Party. 
B. Civil Defense Administrator. 
C. Spanish ruler. 

D. Prime Minister of Britain. 
E. Foreign Minister of the 

Union. 

F. British Foreign Secretary 
G. Chairman of the Republican Party. 


Soviet 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that most clearly defines the 
word in italics. 


29. He suffers from a recurrent ail- 
ment. (a) pertaining to the spine; (b) 
incurable; (c) universal; (d) returning 
from time to time. 

30. Officials divulged the name of the 
guilty party. (a) refused to announce; 
(b) revealed; (c) said they did not 
know; (d) wrote down. 

81. His writings are full of archaic 
words. (a) long; (b) misspelled; (c) 
old or ancient; (d) pertaining to archi- 
tecture. 

32. The old gentleman made a /aconic 
remark. (a) brief; (b) critical; (c) 
amusing; (d) surly. 

33. For his actions he received only 
censure. (a) praise; (b) a small sum of 
money; (c) blame and criticism; (d) 
a pat on the back. 


THE FBI employs a number of scientists and technical experts 


















































































































Careers for Tomorrow 
Working with the FBI 


HE FBI is a fact-finding agency 

that investigates violations of the 
laws of the United States, collects 
evidence in legal cases in which the 
United States has some interest, and 
performs other duties assigned to it 
by law. The FBI also helps state and 
local police officers on technical mat- 
ters connected with crime detection 
and law enforcement. 

All investigations made by the FBI 
are conducted by the special agents— 
the G-Men. Sometimes they are called 
upon to také part in dangerous raids. 
Again their assignments may require 
them to do anything from interview- 
ing people to studying long lists of 
figures. 

The aptitudes the G-Man must have 
are tact, poise, good judgment, intelli- 
gence, and the ability to express him- 
self well in speaking and in writing. 
When he applies for a position, he 
must be a citizen of the United States; 
a graduate of a law or accounting 
school; at least 25 but not more than 
40 years of age; and at least 5 feet, 
7 inches, in height. He must also 
have good sight and hearing and be 
in excellent health. 

Written examinations are given at 
irregular intervals in various parts 
of the country to applicants for special 
agents’ jobs. The men who pass these 
written tests are investigated thor- 
oughly to determine their honesty, 
character, habits, and former conduct. 
After being accepted, the special 
agents receive intensive training at 
an FBI school. 

3ehind the G-Man is a team of 
highly trained scientists—all men— 
who study the physical evidence of 
crime—documents, firearms, blood- 
stains, hairs and fibers, explosives, 
soils, codes, and so on. They also 
carry out research projects to develo} 
new techniques and equipment for 
their own use and for that of the spe- 
cial agents. 

A good mind, resourcefulness, and 
good health are qualities required for 
appointment to the FBI’s scientific 
staff. In addition, applicants must be 
citizens of the United States; and they 
must have a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college with a major in 
chemistry, physics, biology, -mathe- 
matics, electrical engineering, chemi- 
cal engineering, or one of the other 
scientific or engineering fields. 

A third group of the FBI’s staff is 
composed of the clerical and clerical- 


technical employees. This group, 
made up of both men and women, in- 
cludes the stenographers, typists, 
translators, clerks, and _ fingerprint 
classifiers. Applicants for all jobs in 
this group must be citizens of the 
United States and high school gradu- 
ates; and, except for fingerprint clas- 
sifiers, they must pass tests in their 
special fields. Fingerprint classifiers 
are chosen from FBI’s clerical staff 
and must show an aptitude for the 
kind of work the jobs require. 

Beginning salaries range from 
$2,750 per year for clerical positions 
to $5,500 per year for the special 
agents. Jobs in the FBI laboratory 
usually pay $3,400 to start. Salaries 
in all classifications increase with pro- 
motions and length of service. 

Requirements for employment with 
the FBI are strict and a high standard 
of performance on the job is de- 
manded. If you feel that you cannot 
meet these standards, that you cannot 
absolutely be trusted with confidential 
information, or that you would not 
like to work in an atmosphere where 
strict secrecy is required, do not con- 
sider a career with the FBI. If you 
would find such an atmosphere stimu- 
lating, as many people do, and can 
meet the agency’s standards, work 
with the FBI would be rewarding. 
Salaries are above average; the ma- 
terial the FBI works with is interest- 
ing; and the agency’s employees look 
upon their work as careers. 

Descriptions of the various posi- 
tions and information about making 
application can be obtained from The 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
MOST SHIPS, in early times, were 
driven by means of sails, although an- 
cient galleys used oars, operated by 
gangs of slaves or convicts. 





Historical 
Backgrounds 














HEN the first settlers came to 

America, they depended almost 
entirely on their own muscles to clear 
the forests, build cabins, and prepare 
the ground for crops. The settlers 
who progressed most rapidly owned 
horses or oxen. It took a man hours 
to dig out a stump, but oxen could 
snake it out in a few minutes. 

The colonists were quick to use the 
power of running streams. Nearly 
every town had its grist mill with its 
big mill-wheel, turned by water. When 
possible, they used the power of the 
wind to pump water. The first wind- 
mill was set up in Boston in 1682. 
The wind had, of course, long been 
used to power boats. 

In 1769, James Watt, a young Scots- 
man, took out a patent on an improved 
steam engine. It used the tremendous 
expansive power of steam to turn 
wheels. The invention is regarded as 
the beginning of the era of steam. We 
still use Watt’s name as a unit for 
measuring power. It is usually ex- 
pressed in terms of the kilowatt— 
1,000 watts. 

Inventors soon harnessed the steam 
engine to other machines. In 1807 
Robert Fulton made a successful trip 
up the Hudson River from New York 
to Albany in the steamship Clermont. 
The first steam locomotives appeared 
in the United States in the 1820's. 
Soon steam engines 
machines in factories. 


Wood for Fuel 


At first, wood was used as fuel for 
converting water to steam, but then 
coal came into wide use. In 1859 the 
first commercially successful oil well 
was drilled at Titusville, Pennsylva- 
nia. The use of oil as a fuel led to 
the development of the automobile and 
the airplane, and brought about as 
great changes in transportation as 
the steam engine had done a century 
before. 

In the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury, man harnessed electricity. Water 
power was widely used in producing 
electric power. Among the first hydro- 
electric plants were those in Appleton, 
‘Wisconsin, and Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Both were set up in the early 
1880's. 

As power has been harnessed, the 
lot of every American has improved. 
In 1850, horses, oxen, and mules did 
about half of the nation’s work. Man 
used his own muscles for about 20 per 
cent. The average American worked 
about 70 hours a week. His rate of 
production was low. : 

Today animals and humans....to- 
gether do not supply more than six 
per cent of the nation’s work energy. 
Machines do almost all of America’s 
labor. The average American works 
little more than 40 hours a week, yet 
production output per worker has shot 
up tremendously. The weekly pay of 
the average worker has, since 1850, 
increased more than three times (in 
dollars of the same purchasing value). 
Such progress has been made because 
of the harnessing of power. 

In the last 10 years, we have begun 
to learn about a new power—that of 
the atom. If we can learn to control 
this power and direct it into construc- 
tive channels, another period of un- 


were powering 


believable progress may lie ahead for 


us and for the world. 
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